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Harrison speaks with the weight that comes from service on 
one of the most successful municipal bodies in the world — 
the London County Council. This board, established only 
in 1889, and made up of representatives from classes widely 
separated, scholars, workingmen, and peers, serving without 
pay, has made the government of the great city a model and 
a shame to Americans. His ideal of a government he dis- 
cusses in "Republicanism and Democracy," and this ideal 
is fundamental, of the spirit. The interests of humanity, he 
takes it, are far too sacred to be the sport of a mere physical 
majority; they are to be served not only by some coup d'etat 
that will set up some Utopia by force, even if this were con- 
ceivable. The true republic, "a moral (not a material) so- 
cialism," is to come through the "moral, religious, and in- 
tellectual agencies." Mr. Harrison's repeated insistence on 
the need of a high culture for great work reminds one cu- 
riously of his old antagonist, Matthew Arnold. So, too, does 
his hatred of all mere debating — a process that fastens errors 
more securely than it elicits truth. 

It is rare that work of as much value as these addresses is 
so poorly edited. Along with not a few grating repetitions 
and awkward turns that may be laid to the charge of haste, 
there are some grammatical errors that are glaring. On 
page 114 the first sentence as it stands is meaningless; on 
page 131 the last is ludicrously ambiguous; and on page 64 
we have "the quality of ideals are!" 

George C. Edwards. 



PROF. HALLS NEW TRANSLATIONS OF ANGLO-SAXON POEMS. 

Judith, Phcenix, and Other Anglo-Saxon Poems. Translated from the 
Grein-Wulker Text by J. Lesslie Hall, Ph.D. New York: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Company. 

There must be something in the Virginia atmosphere not 
only to emphasize English ancestry but to create a love for 
earlier English traits in literature and life. However this 
may be, it seems manifested in a genuine enthusiasm for and 
in translations from the oldest poetry of the English, the so- 
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called Anglo-Saxon. The two American translators of the 
epic "Beowulf" and of other Anglo-Saxon poems are both 
Virginians, and they have done their work largely in Vir- 
ginia institutions — Prof. Garnett formerly at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, and Prof. Hall at the College of William 
and Mary. 

It is just twenty years ago that Prof. Garnett's translation 
of "Beowulf" appeared, and Prof. Hall's followed ten years 
later. In 1889 Prof. Garnett published versions of other old 
English poems: the "Elene," the "Judith," and the two spir- 
ited war pieces, the "Battle of Brunanburh" (Tennyson also 
put this into verse), and the "Battle of Maldon." Prof. 
Hall now follows up his "Beowulf" and his experiments of 
modern verse in Anglo-Saxon meters with a set of new 
translations: the favorites, "Judith," "Brunanburh," and 
"Maldon," once more, and the "Andreas" or legend of St. 
Andrew, of which a translation also already existed, and the 
"Phoenix," never before translated. 

"Andreas" and "Phoenix" were well worthy of being added 
to the number and of being made better known. Both are 
religious in purpose, but contain markedly poetic elements 
and a fresh characterization entirely independent of the 
didactic purpose. They are fine examples of the essentially 
imaginative qualities, as well as the instinct for worship in 
our English poetry, even in the earliest period. 

Prof. Hall's translations differ from those of his predeces- 
sors in the avowed effort to reproduce not only the words but 
the spirit and swing of the Anglo-Saxon poetry, by applying 
the principles of Anglo-Saxon meters — the five types of the 
half-lines variously accentuated — to modern English forms. 
The results are unquestionably interesting, though how far 
the rugged compounds and highly inflected nature of the 
original prevents, this from ever being actually achieved need 
not be discussed here. Certainly, it is a fine enthusiasm 
which prompts Prof. Hall in this continued work — an enthu- 
siasm and love which fills the book, reaches the reader, and 
makes its perusal all the more enjoyable. He endeavors to 
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realize these old English poems and make their spirit his 
spirit. 



A HISTORY OF CHURCH MUSIC. 

Music in the History of the Western Church. With an Introduc- 
tion on Religious Music among Primitive and Ancient Peoples. By Ed- 
ward Dickinson, Professor of the History of Music in the Conservatory 
of Music, Oberlin College. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1902. 
$2.50 net. 

In this scholarly volume of more than four hundred pages 
Prof. Dickinson has made a valuable contribution to the lit- 
erature of the history of music, and a very timely one. For 
there is an ever-increasing tendency among Christian people 
of every name to recover the "lost art of worship" and no 
longer to concentrate the functions of the church upon the 
exercise of the preacher's office. Song has already proved, 
as Prof. Dickinson says ,in his preface, "such a universal neces- 
sity in worship that it might almost be said, No music, no 
church." And in a country where a general knowledge and 
taste for music are rapidly growing, it will not do to keep 
the musical standard of the Church below the level of that 
which prevails in the educated society about it. Hence the 
need of facilities for the same study of church music that is 
bestowed upon secular music. That this branch of the lit- 
erature of music has been heretofore slighted, we have but 
to glance at the bibliography which Prof. Dickinson fur- 
nishes, to assure ourselves. That bibliography comprises 
less than ninety titles, and of these scarcely more than half 
are directly upon the subject of church music and in the Eng- 
lish language. That many of the titles relate to hymnody 
and liturgies implies that Prof. Dickinson's treatment of his 
theme is synthetic. And, although he writes in a style suited 
in dignity to his subject, he yet avoids, as far as possible, the 
use of purely technical terms, which further enhances the 
value of his book for popular use. 

While of deep interest to every musician, the book is not 
lacking in interest to lovers of church music, even though 
they be not skilled in musical science. But it would prove 



